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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Coverage 


For Higher Educational Institution Employees 


By A. J. Altmeyer * 


Large numbers of employees in institutions 
of higher education are today without the pro- 
tection afforded by old-age and survivors insur- 
ance under the Social Security Act. If they were 
employed by an industrial or commercial con- 


' cern, they would have this basic protection for 
| themselves and their dependents in old age, and 


for their survivors in the event of death. They 
must, instead, rely on individual savings and in- 


» surance or private pension plans for provision 


against wage loss through old age or death. 
The 1941-42 Biennial Survey of Education 


shows that there are 1,769 institutions of higher 
_ education in the United States * 
' istrative and instructional staff of more than 


with an admin- 


134,000. There is little information available 
to indicate, other than roughly, the number of 


_ nonprofessional staff members (clerks, main- 
) tenance workers, custodians, and administrative 


employees not in executive positions) or the 
proportion which this group forms of the entire 
staff in the various institutions. Tentatively, it 


' may be estimated that these nonprofessional 


employees represent slightly less than 30 per- 
cent of the total staff, or approximately 57,000. 


Less Than 600 Higher Institutions 
Have Formal Retirement Plans 


What is the extent of the protection (other 
than that represented by individual savings and 
insurance) of this group of almost 200,000 in- 


*Dr. Altmeyer is Chairman of the Social Security Board. 
For another article by him see “The Desirability of Extending 
Social Security to Employees of Nonprofit Institutions” in the 


Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 8 (August 1944), pp. 4-5. 


1 Statistics of Higher Education, 1939-40 and 1941-42. Biennial Sur- 
veys of Education in the United States, 1938-40 and 1940-42, Vol. II, 
Chap, IV. 


dividuals agairfst dependency caused by old age 
and death? Not more than half of the college 
teachers of the Nation actually participate in 
retirement systems. In ‘private colleges most 
such systems are for faculty members exclu- 
sively. As far as could be ascertained, there 
are less than 600 institutions which have formal 
retirement plans for their employees; within 
these institutions, a fourth or more employees, 
both professional and nonprofessional, may pos- 
sibly remain outside the scope of the plan. It 
seems likely therefore, that a considerable pro- 
portion of the professional staff and a larger pro- 
portion of all nonacademic employees of these 
inst'*utions lack systematic provisions for retire- 
meu. Very few of the existing plans extend 
protection to survivors. 

Among the employees of institutions which 
have retirement plans, many will render service 
in different institutions which may or may not 
have such plans, or which may or may not make 
provisions for a transfer of contributions or 
service credits. Some plans offer a cash settle- 
ment upon separation, the ill-advised use of 
which may dissipate the individual’s smali pro- 
tection. 


Three Major Advantages 


The Social Security Board believes that in 
justice to an occupational group which stands in 
serious need of insurance protection, the Social 
Security Act should be amended to provide old- 
age and survivors insurance for the employees 
of institutions of higher education. What would 
be the advantages to them, of inclusion in the 
Federal program; There are three major ad- 
vantages: 








(1) The large segment of employees now 
without any systematic retirement protection 
for themselves would gain protection against 
want in their old age. Benefits, extending up- 
wards in amount (depending on average wage 
and length of service) from $10 to $85 per 
month, might be payable from the time the 
worker reaches age 65 until his death. The 
worker’s wife, at age 65, would also be eligible 
for monthly benefits in an amount equal to one- 
half of her husband’s benefit. 

(2) Employees would gain survivorship pro- 
tection. Under the amended Social Security 
Act monthly benefits are payable to the widows, 
surviving children, or surviving dependent par- 
ents of insured workers. 

(3) Employees who spend only a part of 
their working lifetimes in educational fields in 
which they are not covered under old-age and 
survivors insurance would have a continuity of 
protection under the program; their protection 
would increase while they are working in these 
fields, and would not, as at present, be impaired 
or lost. The Social Security Board has found 
that a much greater number of workers move 
in and out of covered employments than was 
anticipated at the time the act was passed. It 
is likely that many of the persons now em- 
ployed by higher institutions will spend part of 
their working life in other occupations. 


Plans Could Be Made Supplementary 
to the Federal System 


Extension of the Social Security Act to higher 
educational institutions would meet many pres- 
ent problems of colleges and universities which 
have no retirement plan or an inadequate plan, 
since a part of the accrued burden of caring for 
aged staff members would be shouldered by the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. By contributing to the Federal system, 
institutions would be pooling their risks with 
those of the whole Nation’s commercial and 
industrial workers. They could, with less strain, 
make the required payments for classes of em- 
ployees not now covered and, at the same time, 
give these employees as well as employees 
already covered, a more satisfactory type of 
protection. 

Unless institutions provide some system of 
retirement benefits (especially for their non- 
academic employees) which will yield benefits 
at least equal to those under the Social Security 
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Act, they may find it increasingly difficult to 4 


compete in the labor market for qualified em. 
ployees. 
offered in jobs i in industry are causing them se. 
rious losses in personnel. For both humani- 
tarian and business reasons, the extension of 
coverage of old-age and survivors insurance 
seems the solution of their war-accentuated diff. 
culties. 

No employee of a higher institution who has 
acquired a measure of protection under an exist- 
ing retirement plan needs to suffer any loss of 
protection through extension of the coverage 
of the Federal insurance program. The existing 
retirement plans could be adjusted, if the insti- 


tutions considered it desirable, to make them | 


If the f 


supplementary to the Federal system. 
institution’s plan has been actuarially sound, it 
would thus be possible to provide additional 
protection at no increase in overall cost. There- 
fore, this should be the normal procedure rather 
than abandonment of existing plans, if coverage 
were extended. Similar revisions in the retire- 
ment systems of various commercial concerns 
were made successfully when the Federal pro- 
gram was inaugurated. 

The Social Security Act aims to provide only 
basic protection to employees. Benefits are 
relatively larger for lower-salaried employees 
than for those receiving higher incomes. Un: 
doubtedly, institutions would wish to continue 
existing plans to provide supplementary benefits 
for the academic staff, who would be likely to 
find old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
inadequate. In addition, the nonprofessional 
staff, less regularly protected by existing pension 
provisions, would have at least the protection 
of Federal old-age and survivors insurance. If 
past experience with private industrial pension 
plans is a guide, extension of coverage to higher 
educational institutions would probably give rise 
to additional private plans or supplementation 
of such plans, rather than elimination. 


Dual Problem Presented 


The extension of coverage to institutions of 
higher learning presents a dual problem, since 
both publicly and privately controlled institu- 
tions (including denominational, nonprofit 
schools) would be affected.” Employees of 
State and local governments were originally 


2 Of the 1,769 institutions of higher education, 619 are publicly con- ff 


trolled, while 1,150 are privately controlled. 
60 percent are under denominational control. 


Of the latter, approximately 
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excluded from old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage because of doubt that it would be con- 
stitutional to levy the employers’ tax of the 
program upon the States and localities. This 
problem could be solved by allowing the govern- 
mental units to voluntarily elect coverage for 
their employees. Compacts might be made be- 
tween the Fedgral Government and individual 
States or even with political subdivisions. 


Three Provisions Suggested 
for Insertion in the Law 


Extension of coverage to employees of pri- 
vate institutions is complicated by the fact that 
Federal revenue acts customarily exempt from 
Federal taxation those nonprofit organizations 
which are operated chiefly for educational, re- 
ligious and other purposes, as specified. Fear 
has been expressed that extension of social secu- 
rity taxes to them would set a precedent for tax- 
ation for other purposes in the future. Also, it 
was believed by some leaders in the field that 
an extension of old-age and survivors insurance 
to that area might impair religious and academic 
freedom, the traditional separation of Church 
and State, and public encouragement of reli- 
gious, educational and philanthropic enterprises. 
These fears could be surmounted by three pro- 
visions which might be inserted in the law. Jn 
the first place, the clergy and members of reli- 
gious orders might continue to be excluded. 
Second, the taxing provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code could be amended by specifically 
providing that the contributions are not to be 
regarded as general-purpose taxes or as a prece- 
dent for such taxes. Third, contributions might 
be paid directly into the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund without the necessity for 
an appropriation by Congress. Nonprofit or- 
ganizations are already required to protect their 
employees in the event of injury on the job, 
through payments to State workmen’s compen- 
sation funds, a form of social insurance. 

The attitude of representatives of institutions 
of higher education toward old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance coverage has become increas- 
ingly favorable, although some groups are still 
opposed and others have not made public state- 
ments. The annual report of the President of 


the American Council on Education for 1941- 
42 stated that most of the 435 officers of the 
organization were in favor of an extension of 
coverage. 


The Committee on Insurance and 





Annuities of the Association of American Col- 
leges, after studying the question of social se- 
curity for higher institutions, recommended in 
January 1944 ‘That the Association reafirm 
its position in favor of inclusion under the 
old-age and survivors insurance provisions 
* * *” Rainard B. Robbins, vice president 
of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion of America, in November 1942 declared 
that ‘“The attitude of nonprofit institutions as 
a group toward the old-age and survivors in- 
surance provisions has changed remarkably in 
recent years. In fact many of these institutions 
desire this coverage, * * *” Many em- 
ployees—teachers, maintenance workers, and 
others, have written to the Social Security Board 
to express their concern over their exclusion 
from the program. 


Disability Benefits and Medical 
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and Hospitalization Insurance 


Protection against death, sickness and old 
age is no longer considered to be exclusively 
the personal responsibility of the employee. In 
addition to old-age and survivors insurance, the 
Social Security Board has recommended that 
the present social insurance program be broad- 
ened to provide disability benefits and medical 
and hospitalization insurance. Employees of 
institutions of higher education would benefit 
from such broadened insurance protection. The 
social insurance principle is already effective for 
the 50 million industrial and commercial work- 
ers covered by old-age and survivors insurance, 
a program in which over a million persons 
already are entitled to monthly insurance bene- 
fits. By building on the existing foundation, 
employees of institutions of higher learning can 
obtain maximum social security protection at 
minimum cost. 





Study in Citizenship Education 


The Board of Education of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has approved the acceptance by Wayne 
University of $425,000 offered by the William 
Volker Charities Fund, Inc., of Kansas City, 
Missouri, to conduct a 5-year research study 
and experiment in citizenship education in the 
Detroit public schools. The object of the re- 
search will be to study ways of increasing “the 
interest, competence, and participation of boys 
and girls in the activities of the good citizen.” 











Army Aijir Forces Display Training Equipment 


Colleges and universities are vitally interested 
in the distribution of surplus Government prop- 
erty under the “Surplus Property Act of 1944” 
(Public Law 457, 78th Congress, 2d Session). 
They are also interested in excess, obsolete, and 
salvaged property, which is disposed of by cer- 
tain Government agencies under acts of 1928 
(45 Stat. 753; 20 U.S.C. 94) and 1936 (49 
Stat. 1147; 10 U.S.C. 1258). 

In addition to the disposition of surplus, ex- 
cess, obsolete, and salvaged property, Govern- 
ment departments are concerned with programs 
designed to acquaint the educational institutions 
with the best ways of utilizing this property. 
As an illustration, attention may be called to a 
memorandum recently sent by the U. S. Office 
of Education to State Departments of Educa- 
tion and to the presidents of certain colleges 
and universities. This memorandum, prepared 
by Major A. E. Boudreau, Assistant Chief, In- 
dividual Training Branch, Army Air Forces, 
outlines a project to inform schools and colleges 
concerning AAF teaching techniques as an aid 
to the more effective utilization by civilian edu- 
cators of donations of aircraft equipment. 
Pertinent portions of the memorandum are 
quoted below. 


General Information 


“In conjunction with the availability of air- 
craft equipment to schools for educational pur- 
poses, the Commanding General, Army Air 
Forces, is desirous of making available to such 
institutions information on what material is 
available, how it can be requisitioned, and, most 
important of all, how this equipment can most 
effectively be used. 

“As a result, the Army Air Forces are now 
preparing a nation-wide program to disseminate 
this information to interested educators. This 
program has been discussed with and approved 
by the U. S. Office of Education and the Pre- 
Induction Training Division of the Army Serv- 
ice Forces. These agencies agree that Army 
Air Forces training experience should not be 
lost to civilian education. 

“This program is not designed to force any 
educational program upon the educational field. 
The utilization of training aids and teaching 
techniques will be presented for educators to 
take or leave, as they may deem fit. 
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“In order to implement this program, the 
Army Air Forces will establish nine area teams 
to cover the various States throughout the coun- 
try. Each team will be made up of Army Air 
Forces officers presently engaged as instructors 
in the Army Air Forces Training Command. 
These men will be carefully chosen. The first 
requisite for quatification for this program will 
be civilian experience in the field of education. 
These officers will be known as Training Liaison 
Officers and will have offices in nine central cities 
throughout the United States. 

“The U. S. Office of Education will apprise 
all State Superintendents of this program and 
request their cooperation. An Army Air Forces 
Training Liaison Officer will then be presented 
to the chief State school officers by the Pre. 
Induction Training Officer of the Army Service 
Forces. This Army Air Forces Training Liaison 
Officer will then request the State Superintend- 
ent to work out a coverage of his State. 

‘The initial coverage will be made with a 
traveling conveyance which will contain sample 
mock-ups, photos, constructional diagrams, and 
other procurable training aids and devices. 
Materials suitable to civilian aviation instruc- 
tion will be displayed as to their best-found 
methods of utilization. These vans will visit 
two or three central cities in each State for a 
period of several days. It is hoped that the 
State Superintendent will aid the Army Air 
Forces representatives in developing an itiner- 
ary and make initial contact with the superin- 
tendent of schools of cities chosen as central 
points. In turn, the city superintendent should 
furnish the auditorium, stage and necessary 
facilities for the demonstration. He should 
also invite secondary school, college and uni- 
versity representatives, in the section allocated 
to him, to come to his city during the dates 
specified in order that they may attend this con- 
ference. In general, the indoctrination pro- 
gram will cover the following: 


I. Utilization of aircraft equipment as a teach- 
ing aid. 

‘“t. Mock-ups. (A device which simulates 
the operation of a working component or sys- 
tem). Relative to mock-ups, the following will 
be provided: (a) A photo of the mock-up; (b) 
a constructional diagram of the mock-up; (c) a 

















list of parts and stock numbers making up the 
assembly of the mock-up; (d) information as 
to how the mock-up can be used as a training 
aid; (e) information as to what phase of educa- 
tion the mock-up may best be applied in accord- 
ance with the following general breakdown: 
General science; industrial arts; vocational 
schools; and engineering. 

‘9. Individual parts. With reference to in- 
dividual parts, the following will be furnished: 
(a) Information as to methods of assembly of 
individual units and a numbering system where 
necessary or feasible; (b) information as to the 
stock numbers with a description of parts in- 
cluding size, weight, etc., in order to enable 
intelligent requisitioning of such material. 


Il. Utilization of training aids and devices. 

“The Army Air Forces have procured a num- 
ber of aids and devices, through commercial 
manufacturers, which have been of considerable 
aid in teaching varied subjects. Also, many 
films, film strips, and training manuals have been 
produced. Although these articles are not 
available for schools through the Army Air 
Forces, they may be procured in many instances 
by the interested institutions. Examples of the 
methods of utilization of such material will be 
demonstrated, and information furnished as to 
the source and cost. 

* + * * os 

“Following the completion of the initial in- 
doctrination program, these officers will return 
to their respective ofhces and be available on 
callto aid * * * school officials with their 
training program. They will render advice as 
to type and size of equipment and other com- 
mon sense views as they pertain to the particu- 


lar institution * * * They will not handle 
the requisitioning of this equipment. 
66 * * x *)? 


Area Training Liaison Officers 


Further information concerning the projected 
program of the Army Air Forces may be se- 
cured from the appropriate chief State school 
officer or from the chief training liaison training 
oficer, Army Air Forces Training Liaison Of- 
fice, serving the area. The addresses of the 
latter and the States which they serve are as 
follows: 


I. 18 Tremont Street, Boston 8, Mass. (Telephone, Capitol 
9700); Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut. 


II. 50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. (Telephone, White- 
hall 4-1600, Ext. 664); New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 


III. 902 Tower Building, Baltimore 2, Md. (Telephone, Mul- 
berry 8320, Ext. 388); Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee. 


IV. 921 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. (Telephone, Walnut 
2501, Ext. 134 or 127); North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi. 

V. Building 54, Indiana State Fairgrounds, Indianapolis 5, 


Ind. (Telephone, Talbot 2411, Ext. 136); Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan. 


VI. 821 U. S. Court House and Custom House, St. Louis 1, 
Mo. (Telephone, Garfield 0380, Ext. 356); Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana. 


VII. 711 Federal Building, Omaha 2, Nebr. (Telephone, 
Jackson 7900, Ext. 83 and 84); North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Montana, Wyoming. 

VIII. Room 1012, Santa Fe Building, Dallas 2, Tex. (Tele- 


phone, Riverside 6951, Ext. 556); Oklahoma, Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Colorado. 


IX. Room 609, 417 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4. 
Calif. (Telephone, Sutter 5665); Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Idaho. 





University of Colorado Polls Students in Service® 


[In order to secure information upon which 
to base post-war plans, officials of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado in August 1944 mailed a ques- 
tionnaire to 1,715 men and women who left the 
University for service prior to graduation and 
to 785 men who had received degrees after 
1940 and were known to be in the armed 
forces. Replies to the 10 questions asked have 


* Adapted by Ralph C. M. Flynt, Senior Specialist in Higher 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, from material reported by 
W.C. Toepelman, Director, Armed Forces Service, University 
of Colorado. 


been tabulated for the 845 returns received 
prior to November 1, 1944. This represents a 
40 percent return from nongraduates and a 15 
percent return from men holding degrees. Fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of the results of this 
survey. 


1. Do you plan to return to college after dis- 
charge? If “yes,” will you (a) Return to the 
University of Colorado or (b) Another col- 
lege? 


Of the 845 replying, 809 answered “‘yes”’ to 
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this question and 36 ‘“‘no.” Of the latter, 22 
already have at least the Bachelor’s degree. 

Of the 809 replying ‘‘yes,” 698 say they will 
return to the University of Colorado, 29 state 
positively that they will aicend another college, 
82 plan definitely to return to college but are 
uncertain as to whether they will return to the 
University of Colorado or go to some other col- 
lege. The 29 planning to attend other institu- 
tions include 10 who hold degrees and five who 
have completed requirements for admission to 
medical or dental schools. 

The replies to questions 2 to § inclusive on the 
questionnaire have been broken down for only 
the 698 persons who stated definitely that they 
will return to the University of Colorado. Re- 
sults will be indicated in percentages for all 
questions except question 2. 


2. If you contemplate returning to the Uni- 
versity [of Colorado], what school or college 
will you enroll in? 


Engineering ............ 253 = Arts and Science or Busi- 

Arts and Sciences ...... 128 WISE cw sen sews eee 8 
A ee 72 Engineering or Business.. 6 
Pre-Medicine ..........- 54 Arts and Sciences or Law 3 
GrAAOGte acd. 0c.esas con's 49 Business or Law........ 3 
Ri diinthsars xsamuinkecs 31 Arts and Sciences or En- 

OS Oe Pe 23 ie ae 3 
Pre-Business .........-- 20 += Engineering or Law..... 2 
Oe 14. Engineering or Music.... 1 
PRATGECY” <c20bs dis cess 13. Business or Graduate... 1 
DARGIS disses cu eS awnk 12 (Notomarked: .6.55600%2 2 


It is to be concluded from these figures that 
there will be a strong surge toward professional 
training. The figures for arts and sciences in- 
clude pre-law, pre-medical, and _ pre-business 
students. 


3. Do you plan (a) Continue former major 
or course? If “yes,’ what was your major? 
(b) Change your major or course? If “yes,” 
what will you choose? (c) Do you plan to con- 
tinue until you receive your degree? If “no,” 
what would you like to study? 


(a) 75 percent of those returning to the 
University of Colorado plan to continue their 
pre-war specialties. 

(b) 20 percent plan to change their major 
objectives. A review of the replies indicates 
that most changes will be from non-technical to 
professional or technical fields. In engineering 
the major changes seem to be toward aeronau- 
tical and electrical engineering. 5 percent are 
uncertain as to their plans or did not answer. 
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(c) 94 percent of the group replying stated 7 stat 


positively that they plan to continue until a 
degree is earned, 2 percent are not interested 
in a degree, and 4 percent did not answer. The 
major interests of students in arts and sciences 


and in engineering have been analyzed, with the | 


following results: 
Arts and Sciences: 


ING AREIGE Ss icicids hove ees ae IIE sis oes oexe es 2 
CRISES: <5 5 ccc baanteeec PS  REPCNOIORY: Se. 6S cece 2 
oy. a PS. (ERONOEY oss nctinewordsancces 2 
a ee Te ee oe eh ee ea l 
Physical Education ..... WH, ONMCENCRNE oo as Ke oete.s sce l 
GROMIMEy 02. coco aears 10 Personnel Management .. | 
PMUCKHION: Sidsiscc cabs cap 5 Political Science... .....% l 
LT EOE 4 oPreDental iscsi csccs | 
ee ee are Gg MRNIOROD fois) cia Girgic, oc asain the ] 
IES AEEROIICS: 6s: 's:sea'dccacn’s 3 Biology and Journalism... 1 
Othe xiataecstekcaas 2 Chemistry or Journalism... 1 
Business Administration... 2 

Engineering: 

MIGOERICR So 5:6.0ic's,00s ciseee's 65 Aeronautical .......0<+< 33 
WACCHERMORL Aariuis cassia < SS Coo eee 21 
| eee 5G. SALCHICCIUIEL .osndiscnees 8 
ROHHCAL, oticdieisss cn eeed 36 Engineering Physics .... 2 


4. Will you wish to go to school on an 
accelerated plan in order to complete your work 
in the shortest possible time? Please check the 
type of school year you prefer. 

(a) Pre-war three-quarter plan plus op- 
tional summer term 

(b) Four-quarter plan accelerated 

(c) Present plan of three 16-week terms 

(d) Regular two-semester plan with op- 
tional summer term 

Of those replying, 48 percent do not wish to 
accelerate their education, 46 percent want ac- 
celeration, and 6 percent do not answer directly. 
On the question as to preferred school calendar, 
59.5 percent favor the pre-war, University of 
Colorado three-quarter plan with an optional 
summer quarter, 20 percent favor an acceler- 
ated four-quarter plan, 10 percent favor the 
accelerated plan of three 16-week terms cur- 
rently operating at the University of Colorado, 
while 7 percent favor a calendar of two semes- 
ters with an optional summer term. University 
officials explain the inclination toward the quar- 
ter plan as due to the fact that it was the only 
plan the pre-war students knew. The results of 
this question are in line with the frequently 
expressed desire to find the campus as little 
changed as possible. 


5. Do you believe that you will want or need 
review or refresher courses? If “yes’’, please 
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courses. 


Of those replying, 61 percent believe that 
they will need or want some review or refresher 
courses, 34 percent say “no”, and 5 percent do 
not answer. As would be expected, students in 
engineering want review courses in mathemat- 
ics, chemistry, physics, and English, in that 
order. Others list chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, English, accounting, biology (premedi- 
cal students), and electronics as most important 
areas of review. 


6. Do you believe veterans will expect or 
demand changes in curricula and graduation re- 
quirements? If you believe changes desirable, 


will you please check the suggestions below and 


add any changes you would like to see. 


More required courses 

b) Fewer required courses 

c) Fewer electives 

d) More electives 

e) More “practical” courses 

f) More general cultural and survey 
courses 

More emphasis on special fields (such 
as mathematics, science, economics, 
etc. ) 

Suggest fields for emphasis 


(h) 
NTT TROT OL CERT TS aT? 


No changes in curricula or graduation re- 
quirements are desired by 46 percent, 46 per- 
cent believe some changes would be desirable, 8 
percent are undecided or did not answer. Only 
16 out of 321 favored more “required” courses. 
Only 63 desired more general cultural courses, 
219 persons wanted to see more “practical” 
courses, 142 and 169 respectively urged fewer 
required courses and broader electives, 112 be- 
lieved that greater emphasis should be placed 
on special fields. Economics, political science, 
the sciences, and mathematics were mentioned 
most often. 

In connection with replies to this question, 
University of Colorado officials make the fol- 
lowing observations : 

‘From comments on the questionnaire and 
scores of letters which accompanied the returns, 
one firm conclusion can be drawn—namely, 
that former Colorado students are not militant 
in favor of change. As a matter of fact, over 
half who indicate that a belief that some change 


is desirable, go on to comment that while they 
favor minor changes, they would nevertheless 
be greatly disappointed to find conditions much 
different from those they knew. The. vast 
majority who have replied to the questionnaire 
wish to see standards maintained and find the 
social, athletic, and academic traditions as they 
left them. As a generalization, our survey 
seems to indicate that as veterans our former 
students will expect us to think and act progres- 
sively and adopt such new ideas as develop, but 
they are not going to expect or demand radical 
modification of what have come to be regarded 
as traditional curricular patterns.” 


7- Would you, as a veteran, prefer to enroll 
in: (a) Classes organized especially for veter- 
ans; (b) regular classes with other students? 


Ninety percent of the persons replying were 
emphatic in their desire to return as civilians 
and to enroll in regular classes. Many letters 
were received elaborating on this question. No 
special classes are planned for veterans. 


8. Because many veterans will be married, 
we anticipate a very considerable housing prob- 
lem. If you plan to come back, will you please 
help us in our planning by checking the follow- 
ing: Marital status: Single—______ Married 

PO 


Of men planning to return, 482 are single, 
198 married (42 have children), 6 will be mar- 
ried before returning. 

The results of question 9, which solicited sug- 
gestions in the way of improved facilities or 
services which the University might render, 
have not been tabulated. Question 10 requested 
the rank and permanent address of the indi- 
viduals questioned. 





FROM THE OFFICE MAIL BAG 


Q. In what subject-matter fields have the great- 
est number of Ph.D.’s and equivalent doc- 
tors’ degrees been granted? 


A. Between 1929-30 through 1938-39 the 6 
subjects which led all others, and the num- 
ber of doctors’ degrees granted in each 
were: Chemistry, 4,260; education, 3,018; 
English studies, 1,509; modern history, 
1,301; economics, 1,288; and physics, 1,271. 
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SEVERIN K. TUROSIENSKI 


The U. S. Office of Education suffered a 
deep loss on December 22, through the death 
of Severin K. Turosienski, Specialist in Com- 
parative Education. 

Mr. Turosienski was known internationally 
in educational circles through his studies and 
research especially in the field of education in 
Slavic countries. On the occasion of the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the independence of Latvia 
in 1939 that country conferred on him its high- 
est civil honor, the Order of Three Stars, ‘‘in 
recognition of his services in fostering friendly 
relations between Latvia and the United States, 
particularly in the field of education.” In 1941 
the government of Yugoslavia conferred on him 
the Decoration and Diploma of the Royal 
Order of St. Sava III Class (Commander). 

Mr. Turosienski was born December 17, 
1883, in Warsaw, Poland. He held the degree 
of Master of Philology in Slavonic Languages 
from the Imperial University, Kharkov, Russia; 
and a diploma for post-graduate work in Polish 
comparative philology from the Jagiellonian 
University of Krakow, Poland. 

After serving as reference librarian at the 
University of Kharkov from 1907 to 1911, he 
was librarian from 1911 to 1915. He was 
instructor in comparative philology of Slavonic 
languages at the University from 1909 to 1915. 
During World War I he was an officer in the 
Imperial Russian Red Cross. Mr. Turosienski 
came to the United States in 1920. He was 
instructor of Russian for one year at the YMCA 
Training School, Cleveland, Ohio; and cor- 
rector of Russian manuscripts from June to 
December 1921. For 7 years he was employed 
in financial concerns in New York City, and in 
January 1928 he joined the staff of the United 
States Office of Education. 

Mr. Turosienski was the author of various 
Office of Education publications, including 
Education in Czechoslovakia (1936), Poland’s 
Institutions of Higher Education (1937), Edu- 
cation in Yugoslavia (1939), and of Education 
in Cuba (1943). 

A considerable part of his work in the Office 
consisted of the evaluation, in terms of educa- 
tion in the United States, of credentials for 
studies completed. in other countries. 
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Carnegie Corporation Grants 
for the Year 1944 


The report of the Carnegie Corporation for 
the fiscal year 1943-44 lists the Carnegie In. 
stitution of Washington, D. C., as the recipient 
of the largest grant, $5,000,000, made by the 
Corporation in that year. This gift increases 
the endowment of the Institution to $32,000, 
ooo and renders it probably the most heavy. 
ily endowed scientific research agency in the 
United States, if not in the world. 

Other agencies to which the Corporation 
made grants included the American Red Cross, 
which received $225,000 for war service activi- 
ties; the National War Fund, $150,000, to: 
ward support of the war work of j its constituent 
agencies; the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, $75,000, for its work in the 
United States; the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
$34,000; and the Foreign Policy Association, 
$10,000. 

Gifts to colleges and universities were less 
than those of previous years, amounting to 
$58,000. The Polytechnic Institute of Puerto 
Rico received $20,000; Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, $12,000; Princeton University, for its 
School of Public and International Affairs, $10,- 
000; and the University of Rochester, $10,000. 
Queen’s University, Canada, received $6,000. 


President Jessup’s Last Report 
Notes Various Changes 


The report, made by the late president of 
the Corporation, Dr. Walter A. Jessup, notes 
the change in relationship of the Corporation 
funds to those devoted to higher education since 
1912, when the Corporation first began to make 
grants. The scale of expenditures in the field 
of higher education then was relatively small. 
Ten times as much is spent today on higher edu- 
cation as 30 years ago. In the early days of 
the Corporation it appropriated approximately 
$6,000,000 annually. This represented at that 
time about one-fifteenth of the annual income 
of American colleges and universities. At the 
present time the income of the Corporation is 
about $4,500,000. 

In 1940, the last year for which the Corpor- 
ation had figures, the receipts of colleges were 
in excess Of $630,000,000 annually. If, there- 
fore, the present total amount of Corporation 
grants were expended on higher education, i* 
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| would be only one-one hundred fortieth of the 


total receipts of the institutions. “It is evi- 
dent,” says the report, ‘‘that the contribution 
which the Corporation can make out of its in- 
come now is relatively very different from that 
which it could make at the beginning of its his- 
tory. Relatively its educational importance as 
expressed in income and assets is vastly less.” 


Relationship of Colleges to Business 


President Jessup then called attention to the 
relations of colleges to business that have been 
increasingly developing over the past 30 years, 
commenting : 

“We have long been familiar with the college 
and university acting as a lodging-house keeper 
and as a boarding-house operator. We need 
not speak here of their operation of expensive 
collegiate athletic amusement centers for the 
gencral ticket-buying public. With the expan- 
sion of college attendance from 266,000 stu- 
dents in 1911, to 1,493,000 in 1940, has come 
increasing growth in the housing and feeding 
facilities of the institutions themselves. College 
operation of book stores, frequently with haber- 
dashery as a side-line, and of publication enter- 
prises has become an accepted practice. With 
their responsibility for large endowments, the 
colleges find themselves in the same position as 
a bank or an insurance company, in the neces- 
sity for buying, selling, leasing, or operating 
various forms of property. Thus the institu- 
tions, directly or indirectly, engage in many 
forms of business. * * * Colleges now own 
everything from oil wells to country estates, 
from football stadiums to opera houses, from 
newspapers to radio stations, from hospitals to 
testing laboratories. In many instances it now 
appears that managerial ability rather than edu- 
cational leadership is the chief consideration in 
the selection of academic presidents. 

“At any rate, there is ample evidence that 
the college and university executive has become 
an efficient enterpriser. From force of long 
tradition and practice he must be constantly on 
the lookout for great benefactions; today, to 
satisfy his professors or to secure what is com- 
monly known as recognition, he must also 
peddle small jobs to the foundations or to in- 
dustry. 

“One leading mid-western university this 
year reported contracts with Government agen- 
cies alone which involve the expenditure of 


more money than the university proper has 
ever before expended in a single year. The 
Government through its Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development is currently expending 
$125,000,000 in research carried on chiefly by 
university scientists. The extent to which in- 
dustry has turned to the university for help in 
solving its technical problems is little realized. 
An analysis of the receipts of 20 universities 
shows payments made by more than 300 indus- 
trial firms during a single year. Within recent 
years it has been a common practice for business 
and industrial organizations to unite in the 
establishment of foundations to enable them to 
work more effectively with the colleges and uni- 
versities. These foundations make grants 
direct to departments, laboratories, and insti- 
tutions for specific inquiries in many fields of 
interest.” 


Studying Particular Interests 
in Crucial Times Ahead 


The Corporation is studying its relations and 
those of foundations in general, “‘to educational 
institutions and enterprises, with special refer- 
ence to the usefulness of these agencies in the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge, to 
reduce as rapidly as consistent with good foun- 
dation policy the number of operating agencies 
looking to the Corporation for continuing or 
recurring grants; to reduce the number of mis- 
cellaneous grants for enterprises of temporary 
interest or with little ascertainable prospect of 
a supporting constituency.” Also, it is making 
‘‘a careful study of what particular interests in 
the crucial times to come after the advent of 
peace may best constitute an effective program 
for the Corporation.” 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 











Status of Veterans of World War Il 


Summary of information concerning the 
status of veterans enrolled in 16 colleges and 
universities, 18 trade schools, and 4 public sec- 
ondary schools in Michigan, as reported on No- 
vember 1, 1944, by Eugene B. Elliott, Super- 
intendent, Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction. 
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November 1, 1944 *| with |lacking | with 
Type of institution |Percent| service | high- | previous 
|married| out of | school | college 
Men |Women|Total | country |diploma experience 
| 
Colleges and | | | 
universities 863) 11 | 874) 27 | 17% | 92 | 283 
Junior colleges 20) 0 | 20) 10 | e-7 Sl 6 
Trade schools 79| 1 | 80) 24 aa) | 19 
Public secondary | | 
schools 310 | 310) 6° | | 
Total /1272| 12 [1284 26*| 36 | 119 | 308 

















1 As of November 1, 1943, the enrollments reported were: (a) In colleges 
and universities, 175; (b) in trade schools, 3; (c) total, 178. 


2For only 52 percent of the veterans reported were data presented con- 
cerning this item. 

8 Estimate based upon reports of 100 veterans—not included in the com- 
putation of the average percent. 

* Average 





Government Publications 


From U. S. Office of Education 


History of Agricultural Education of Less 
Than College Grade in the United States. A 
Cooperative Project of Workers in Vocational 
Education in Agriculture and in Related Fields. 
Compiled by Rufus W. Stimson aiiu Frank W. 
Lathrop. U. S. Office of Education, Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 217, Agricultural Series 
No. 55. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 648 pp. 75 cents. 

The three parts are: (1) History of agricultural edu- 
cation by States, including Hawaii and Puerto Rico; (2) 
Federal administration of vocational education acts; and 
(3) growth and trends in vocational agriculture. The 


development of programs for preparing teachers of agri- 
culture is described for each State. 


From Other Government Agencies 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Library. 
List of Bulletins of the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations for the Calendar Years 1941 and 1942. 
Compiled by Helen V. Barnes. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 70 pp. 
(Department of Agriculture, Bibliographical 
Bulletin No. 4.) 15 cents. Single copies free 
from the Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Information, as long as supply lasts. 


Bulletins listed alphabetically by stations; title, author, 
date of publication and number of pages given for each 
bulletin. Author and title indexes; and address list of 
stations. 

U. S. Department of Commerce. Bureau 
of the Census. Summary of City Government 
Finances in 1943. By Inez A. Applebee. Wash- 
ington, December 1944. 46 pp. (Processed. ) 
(City Finance Series, 1943. Vol. 3, Statistical 





Compendium. Preliminary Summary.) Single) 
; 


copies free as long as supply lasts. 


Cities covered are those having populations over 25,000| 
Among the topics discussed are: General revenue by|_ 
major source; general expenditure, by character; ani|_ 
gross and net debt outstanding at end of fiscal year} 


Tables give data by cities and population groups. 


U. S. Department of the Interior. War Rel) 
Prete 
pared in collaboration with the War Depart| 


location Authority. Nisei in Uniform. 


ment. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, [Autumn 1944.] 12 pp. Illus. 15 cents 


Describes the activities of the 442nd Combat Team, 
composed of men of Japanese descent; and the 100th Bat. 
talion organized around a cadre of national guardsmen 
from two Hawaiian infantry regiments. Reproduces 
newspaper clippings showing services of Nisei soldiers in 
all theatres of war. 





Fighting For.”: Statements by United State 
Servicemen About Americans of Japanese De. 
scent. Washington, [Autumn 1944] 21 pp. 
(Processed) Limited free distribution. 
Includes letters published in newspapers and magazines, 
U. S. Department of Labor. 
bor Statistics. 
1918-19. 


Bureau of La- 
Demobilization of Manpower, 
By Stella Stewart. 


Pp. 
784.) 
from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Discusses plans for returning soldiers to civil life, 
early phases of demobilization and the employment situa- 
tion in 1919. Concludes that this record of undirected 
demobilization of manpower shows how important it is 
to be prepared to meet the heavy demands of present 
post-war readjustments. 

U. S. Department of Labor. 
bor Statistics. 
White-Collar Workers During the War. Re- 
printed from the Monthly Labor Review, May 
1944. Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1944. 17 pp. (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 783.) 10 cents. Single 
copies free to school and other libraries from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics as long as sup- 
ply lasts. 


Much of the material was assembled for use by the 


Subcommittee on Wartime Health and Education of the [ 


Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 


U. S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Summary of Activities. 


Washington, 1944. 35 pp. (Processed.) Sin- 


gle copies free as long as supply lasts. 


Describes activities carried on in the Western Hemi- | 
sphere in cooperation with both governmental and non- | 
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Washington, | 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 68) 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No.} 

15 cents. Single copies free to libraries) 


Bureau of La-f 
Trend of Earnings Among} 
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» governmental agencies. Subjects of some of the activi- 
' ties are: Motion pictures, press, radio, and education. 


» U.S. President. (Franklin D. Roosevelt.) 


| Seventeenth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 


|) Operations; Reverse Lend-Lease Aid from the 


British Commonwealth of Nations. Washing- 
ton, November 24, 1944. 35 pp. Single copies 
| free as long as supply lasts. Address requests 
'to John J. Grove, Foreign Economic Adminis- 
‘tration, Temp. T. Bldg., Room 1114. 

Contains the President’s letter of transmittal to the 
Congress, and describes the types of reverse lend-lease aid 


to the United States for the campaign in Europe and for 
/the war against Japan. Tables, graphs, and pictograms. 


U. S. President. (Franklin D. Roosevelt.) 
First Report to Congress on United States Par- 
ticipation in Operations of UNRRA Under 
the Act of March 28, 1944; as of September 
30, 1944. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 43 pp. 10 cents. Sin- 
| gle copies free from Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C., as long as 
supply lasts. 
Help to assist 100,000,000 liberated people help due» 
' selves, responsibilities assumed by the United States, oper- 
' ations of UNRRA, and Montreal policy decisions are 


' discussed. Appendix contains text of acts, resolutions and 
| Executive orders. 


| U.S. War Manpower Commission. Divi- 
' sion of Occupational Analysis and Manning 

Tables. Guide for Analyzing Jobs: Analyst's 
| Workbook. Washington, U. S. Government 
| Printing Office, 1944. 40 pp. 10 cents. 


Contains in outline form the formula which defines 
job analysis as the determination of What the worker 
| does, Why he does it, and the Skill involved in the doing. 








; raining and 
Reference Manual for Job Analysis. Wash. 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
104 pp. 20 cents. 


Contents are concerned with four general subjects: 
The uses of job analysis; job analysis methods; supple- 
menting the analysis; studying job analysis. 


U. S. Office of War Mobilization. Recon- 
version; A report to the President from Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization James F. Byrnes. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
September 1944. I4pp. 5 cents. 


Reports some programs and some recommendations 
as to future action, resulting from conferences of repre- 


_ sentatives of Government departments concerned with 


reconversion problems when Germany surrenders. Some 
of the topics discussed are Cut-Backs, V-E Day, Return 
to 40-hour Week, Public Works, and Taxes. 








HOW TO OBTAIN GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, inclosing 
remiitance (check or money order), to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the 
agency issuing them. 





Books 


Effective Teaching. A Manual for Engi- 
neering Instructors, by W. Grant Ireson, Fran- 
cis J. Maher, Fred C. Morris, and Ralph R. 
Wright. Blacksburg, Va., Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, 1944. 44 pp. Illus. (Bulletin of 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, vol. 37, no. 
10; Engineering Extension Division Series nv. 
42) 

Offers a number of tested methods to help guide the 
teacher of engineering courses in planning and executing 
his work. Topics include: designing the course, planning 
the individual lesson, teaching aids—how to use them, 
teaching the class; critique of work and methods. 


Teacher Education in Service. By Charles 
E. Prall and C. Leslie Cushman. Prepared 
for the Commission on Teacher Education. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1944. 504 pp. 

Based on the experience of fourteen public school sys- 
tems and addressed to school administrators and class- 
room teachers, with major attention given to procedures 
that foster school practice appropriate to our times. Dis- 
cusses the role of central planning committees, policies 
councils, study groups, school system workshops, and the 
individual school in the process of curriculum develop- 
ment. Also deals with personnel study as a means of 
improving staff relations, cooperation among neighboring 
school systems, a study of community problems, and the 
application of the findings to the war period. 


Motion Pictures for Postwar Education. 
Prepared by the Commission on Motion Pic- 
tures in Education. (American Council on 
Education Studies. Series I, no. 21; vol. 8) 
Washington 6, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 1944. 23 pp. 

The American Council on Education has received a 
grant to study the needs of schools and colleges for 
motion picture material and to plan for the production 
of new films for courses of study where these needs 
exist. The Commission on Motion Pictures in Education 
is directing the program and in this pamphlet presents its 


philosophy and the broad objectives toward which it will 
work. 
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Theses on Professional Education 
These theses on professional education are 


on file in the Library of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, where they are available for interlibrary 
loan. 

Ability Patterns of Engineers and Success in 
Engineering School, by C. K. Goodman. Doc- 
tor’s, 1942. Pennsylvania State College. 85 
pp. ms. 


Describes experiments conducted with 1,520 students 
of Pennsylvania State College, some of whom were tested 
in 1938 when entering the Engineering School, and others 
of whom were tested in 1940 when entering as freshmen. 
Indicates that the pattern of abilities for the engineers 
is unique for that group. 


An Analysis of the Educational Background 
and Experience of the U. S. Foreign Service 
Officers, by Franklin Roudybush. Master's, 
1944. George Washington University. 66 pp. 
ms. 


Analyzes the experience and educational background 
of 850 Foreign Service officers. 


Certain Problems of Supervision in Schools 
of Nursing as Indicated by a Survey of Nursing 
Literature and a Questionnaire Survey of 16 
Schools of Nursing, by E. W. Killen. Master’s, 
1942. Syracuse University. 154 pp. ms. 

Discusses general and specific objectives of nursing 
education, personnel relationship in schools of nursing, 
supervision and guidance of students. 


A Comparison of the Group-iaboratory and 
the Lecture-demonstration Methods in Engi- 
neering Instruction. An Experimental Investi- 
gation at the College Level in the Area of the 
Physical Properties of the Common Engineer- 
ing Materials in the Testing Laboratory, by 
J. R. White. Doctor’s, 1943. New York 
University. 326 pp. ms. 

Indicates that the group-laboratory method was su- 
perior in the several categories investigated. 


Contributions to Teaching Practices in Basic 
Nursing Education Through Theses by Grad- 
uate Nurses, by M. M. Shrader. Master’s, 
1944. Boston University. 159 pp. ms. 

Contains abstracts of theses dealing with methods of 
teaching in nursing schools. 

The Educational Aspects of Public Health 
Nursing and Their Relationship to the Educa- 
tion of Nurses in this Field, by M. F. Negus. 
Master’s, 1943. George Washington Univer- 
sity. I12 pp. ms. 

Finds that most of the functions performed by public 


health nurses are educational activities, for which the 
nurses are inadequately prepared. 


vw U. S$. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1945-——621311—A 


An Investigation to Discover the Criteria for 
Setting-up a Practice Field for Supervising 
Nurses, by J. C. MacDonald. Master’s, 1943, 
New York University. 68 pp. ms. 


Sets up a practice field for supervising nurses. 


An Occupational Study of Personnel Work.” get 


ers in Selected Agencies of the Federal Govern. 
ment, by H. G. Clark. Doctor’s, 1942. George 
Washington University. 280 pp. ms. 


Analyzes replies to a questionnaire secured from 305|_ 
specialized technical and staff workers in 19 selected per.|_ 
sonnel offices, studying their duties, experience, education} — 


special training, and salaries. 


The Status of Field IV ork in the Protestan) 
Theological Seminaries of the United States, by| 
University} 


C. H. Morgan. 


of Pennsylvania. 


Doctor’s, 1942. 
123 pp. 


Indicates that of 98 seminaries studied, 84 make pro.|_ 


George} 


vision for field work. 


Student Personnel Work in Schools of Nurs. 
ing, by Helen Fox. Doctor’s, 1942. 
Washington University. 294 pp. ms. 


Shows the need of counseling in nursing schools, and) 
offers a plan for the organization of student personnel} 


work. 
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